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i The Peabody-tenements in London. 
The following interesting account of the build. 
ags lately erected for the use of the poor in Lon- 
don, through the liberality of George Peabody is 
taken from J. W. Forney’s “ Letters from Ku- 
tope.”” The improvement which may be effected 
in the dwellings and domestic comfort of this 
rge class in all of our great cities, by similar 
ystematic and well planned efforts, is well worthy 
of the attention of the benevolent. 
“This morning, in company with one of the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund for the benefit of 
he poor of London and the secretary of the Board, 
_made my promised visit to Peabody square. 
islington, one of the five structures already in 
ie, or soon to be devoted to the noble objects of 
he generous founder. The management of the 
rust has been properly confided to gentlemen of 
nown Awmerican proclivities: and the manner 
a which they have discharged their duty is 
toved by the singular success that has crowned 
eir labors. With the exception of the secretary, 
they ail serve without remuneration. The first 
ifficulty they met was how to define the phrase 
“the poor” and decide in what shape (after that 
roblem was solved) the money should be dis- 
mibuted. After careful reflection they resolved 
) confine their attention, in the first instance, 
) that section of the laborious poor who occupy 
‘position above the pauper, and to assist these 
| furnishing to them comfortable tenements at 
asonable rates, in healthy locations. It will be 
en ata glance that more good can be effected 
this course than by attempting to alleviate the 
dition of those who are thrown upon the public 


y charitable institutions, such as almshouses, 
pitals, dispensaries, &c. The honest laborer 
ways shrinks from becoming an object of charity, 
id thousands prefer the pangs of want to the 
ngs of dependence. And the effort of the trus- 
@s to prevent the tenements from becoming 
rely establishments for the abject poor, is obvi- 
all their arrangements. ‘The impossibility 
aining good tenements, at a reasonable rent, 
this swarm of humanity, has thrown the labor- 

Glasses into the haunts of vice, disease and 
h; and the sure effect has been to pollute their 
iidren in mind and body. The Peabody be- 
‘olence meets at least one part of this demand, 


the small rents they pay to the general fund, so 
as to perpetuate the good work and to increase the 
number of tenements with increasing years. Sir 
Curtis Lampson (one of the trustees) estimates 
that if the money thus accumulated is honestly 
administered for two hundred years, it will have 
accumulated enough to provide for three-fourths 
of all the industrious poor of London. That this 
is not an extravagant expectation, can be shown 
by a simple calculation of the annual interest of 
the nearly million of dollars donated, with the 
regular accretions from the moderate rents. There 
are many interesting incidents on record of the 
growth of small bequests, in the course of time, 
into enormous charities. 

The premises at Islington consist of four blocks 
of buildings, comprising in al] 155 tenements, ac- 
commodating 650 persons, or nearly two hundred 
families. ‘The whole cost of these buildings, ex- 
clusive of the sum paid for the land, amounted to 
£31,690. 

The principle and organization in each of these 
extensive structures is the same. Drainage and 
ventilation have been ensured with the utmost 
possible care; the instant removal of dust and 
refuse is effected by means of shafts which descend 
from every corridor to cellars in the basement, 
whence it is carted away; the passages are all kept 
clean, and lighted with gas, without any cost to 
the tenants; water from cisterns in the roof is dis- 
tributed by pipes into every tenement; and there 
are baths free for all who desire to use them. 
Laundries, with wringing machines and drying 
lofts, are at the service of all the inmates, who are 
thus relieved from the inconvenience of damp 
vapors in their apartments, and the consequent 
damage to their furniture and bedding. LHvery 
living room or kitchen is abundantly provided 
with cupboards, shelving, and other conveniences, 
and each fire-place includes a boiler and an oven. 
But what gratify the tenants, perhaps more than 
any other part of the arrangements, are the ample 
and airy spaces which serve as play-grounds for 
their children, where they are always under their 
mother’s eyes, and safe from the risk of passing 
carriages and laden carts. 

In fixing the rent for all this accommodation, 
the trustees were influenced by two considerations. 
In the first place, they felt it incumbent on them, 
conformably with the intention of rendering the 


large, and are necessarily objects for the care of| Peabody Fund reproductive, to charge for each 


room such a moderate percentage on the actual 
cost of the houses as would bring in a reasonable 
annual income to the general fund. In the second 
place, they were desirous, without coming into 
undue competition with the owners of ‘house pro- 
perty less favorably circumstanced, to demonstrate 
to their proprietors the practicability of rendering 
the dwellings of the laboring poor healthful, 
cheerful, and attractive; and at the same time 
securing to the landlords a fair return for their 
investments. 

At the present moment, owing to the vast 
changes in the metropolis, by which the houses 
of the laboring poor have been demolished to so 


the double advantage of providing good/great an extent, the cost of accommodation for | 


varies in different localities; but, on an average, 
the weekly charge for a single room of a very poor 
‘description is from 2s. 6d. to 3s., (about 75 cents 
|American money); for two rooms 5s. or 5s. 6d.; 
and for three, from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 

But the mere test of rent affords no adequate 
‘standard by which to contrast the squalor and 
discomfort of one of these tenements with the 
light, and airy, and agreeable apartments in the 
Peabody buildings; and for one room there the 
charge per week is 2s. 6d.; for two rooms, 4s.;~’ 
and for three rooms, 5s. 

As G. Peabody had directed by his letter that 
the sole qualification to be required in a tenant 
was to be in ‘ an ascertained condition of life, such 
as brings the individual within the description of 
the poor of London, combined with moral character 
and good conduct as a member of society,” it be- 
came the duty of the trustees to ascertain by 
actual inquiry—first, that the circumstances of 
the person proposing himself as a tenant were 
such as to entitle him to admission ; and, secondly, 
that in the opinion of his employers there was 
nothing in his conduct or moral character to dis- 
qualify him from partaking in the benefits of the 
fund. 

These two conditions once established, the 
tenant, on taking possession of his new residence, 
finds himself as free in action and as exempt from 
intrusive restraint or officious interference as if 
he occupied a house in one of the adjacent streets. 
His sense of independence is preserved by the 
consciousness that he pays for what he enjoys; 
and for this payment he provides himself with a 
dwelling so much superior to that which he had 
formerly been accustomed to, that the approach 
to his home is no longer accompanied with a feel- 
ing of humiliation. 

As the result of the above enquiries, several 
applications for admission were declined, on the 
grounds either of a condition of life too easy to 
entitle the individual to be classed with the labor- 
ing poor, or of a moral character which could not 
bear investigation, because of habitual drunken- 
ness, or of conviction before a legal tribunal. In 
some instances, too, the families of persons de- 
sirous to become tenants were found to be too 
numerous for the accommodation available; and 
these, to avoid unwholesome crowding were una- 
voidably excluded. 

The number of persons who took possession of 
their new homes in Spitalfields was upwards of 
200, including such classes as charwomen, nurses, 
basket-makers, butchers, carpenters, firemen, la- 
borers, porters, omnibus-drivers, sempstresses, 
shoemakers, tailors, waiters, warehousemen, Xc. 

In the buildings at Islington, which were 
opened in September, 1865, the inmates are of the 
same class, with the addition of persons employed 
in other trades. The entire community there 
now consists of 674 individuals, of whom 19 are 
widows, the rest married persons and children. 

In evidence of the improved salubrity of the 
buildings, the superintendents report that ill- 
health is rare, and that the number of deaths 
since the first buildings were opened, in February, 


1864—nearly three years ago—have been one 
man aged thirty, who died of a chronic complaint, 
and four children, one of whom was under five, 
and two under two years of age. 

The social contentment of the tenants is freely 
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“ Second mo. 3d, 1839. * * * I have been so 


expressed ; no complaints have been made of any|long convinced, the day of the Lord must pass 


of the arrangements provided for their comfort, 
and they all speak approvingly of the unaccus- 
tomed advantages they enjoy. As regards the 
moral conduct of the tenantry, the superintendent 
reports that habitual drunkenness is unknown, 
and intoxication infrequent, and where the latter 
does occur to the annoyance of others it is judi- 
ciously dealt with, by giving notice to the offender 
that, in the event of its recurrence, he must 
prepare to leave. There has been but one per- 
son removed for quarreling, and disturbing the 
Sypeace ; and one expelled for non-payment of rent. 
These exceptions, out of a community consisting 
of 880 persons, speak strongly for the self-respect 
and moral principles by which they are influ- 
enced. 

There are four other squares, two of which have 
already received occupants, and the others will 
soon be completed. The main buildings are of 
stone, five stories high, four being occupied by the 
families, and the last or upper ranye used for the 
purpose of a laundry for drying clothes, where 
fine baths are provided for general use. I con- 
versed with many of the inmates. They were all 
clean, healthy, and happy. The men were off at 
work, and the women seemed to be industrious 
and tidy. The contrast between their situation 
and that of the poor in the miserable houses around 
us was painful in the extreme. In some of the 
rooms of the latter as many as seven human beings 
were crowded. In other sections the difference 
was even more saddening. The airy and com- 
fortable quarters of G. Peabody’s tenants, with 
the neat kitchen and comfortable bed-rooms, and 
the fine play-ground for the children, the garden 
for common cultivation and use, and the work- 
shops for such of the men as might prefer working 
on the premises, proved that the architect had 
given a conscientious study to his work. 

G. Peabody’s example will be followed, now 
that its complete success is established, in both 
hemispheres. A. T. Stewart, of New York, has 
already procured copies of the plans and photo- 
graphs of the buildings I have attempted to de- 
scribe. Parliament has repeatedly noticed the 
work itself, and the owners of the colossal fortunes, 
the plutocracy of England, cannot resist the elo- 
quent invocation to their consciences and pockets. 
They cannot afford the reproach that they have 
been indifferent while England’s honest poor are 
relieved by an American. Indeed the trustees 
have already received a bequest of thirty thousand 
pounds sterling from a worthy gentleman. There 
is hardly a great city in America in which Geo. 
Peabody’s liberality should not be followed up; 
and there is no one in which infinite good cannot 
be wrétght. ‘The poor ye have always.’ And 
as I saw these happy children enjoying their spa- 
cious play ground this morning, and talked with 
their grateful parents, and heard the report of the 
superintendent, I felt proud that the author of all 
this splendid benevolence was an American, and 
predicted that his royal generosity would find 
many imitators in his own and other countries.” 


The friendship of the world is enmity with God; 
and he who has the friendship of the world, has 
the most serious ground to apprehend that he 
cannot be in the spirit of Him, who, though with- 
out sin, was yet crucified by that world, of which 
he is caressed and flattered. 


upon ail ‘ pleasant pictures,’ and find the tangible 
comforts and enjoyments of this life one after one 
so far removed from me, I often feel a wish to 
stand prepared for every sacrifice, fully believing 
nothing will be called for, it is not fully necessary 
I should resign. Omnipotent Wisdom only know- 
eth the turnings and overturnings necessary to 
cleanse the heart, and make it a fit receptacle for 
His glorious presence. It is a proving furnace 
all we hold, however cherished, must pass through, 
before we can be brought to possess them only in 
Him. Our weakness rises, it seems to us, an in- 
superable obstacle against a life of faith : we know 
not how to give up to act out of ourselves; to be 
led and guided by another in a way opposing all 
our own wisdom, and reducing us, however strong 
we might wish to feel ourselves, to the feebleness 
of a child. No wonder that it takes a long course 
of spirit-stirring discipline to effect this. If 
wrought too easily we might soon forget the pain- 
fulness of our Egyptian bondage, and, like the 
Lord’s rebellious children formerly, be willing to 
turn back again to the land of our captivity, pre- 
ferring its oppressive burdens, to the easy yoke of 
our unconquered Captain in the land He him- 
self has chosen for us and pronounced goodly and 
pleasant; but if it is only His work, and if He 
continually condescends to lead us in the ‘ way 
that we should go,’ instructing us according to 
His good pleasure, and now and then sufficiently 
manifesting himself near for our support, as to 
preserve to us the least grain of faith and patience, 
we have very strong inducements to endeavor to 
hold on our way, and approve ourselves ready 
scholars under His forming hand. I believe with 
thee, it is not a time now for rejoicing: the ways 
of Zion seem so much stripped and desolate, it 
calls for those enlisted in her cause, and fighting 
under her banner, deeply to mourn. Surely the 
language is applicable now, ‘ By whom shall Jacob 
arise ?? Many who have stood as combatants have 
been released from the warfare; and many more 
who should come up as faithful successors, prove 
themselves weak and unfit to stand in the breach ; 
and while there are some, and I trust not’a few, 
occupying their places, and mourning over the 
desolations that abound, discouragements on ac- 
count of these things may well cause their ‘ faces 
to gather paleness,’ and prompt the anxious in- 
quiry, ‘What wilt thou do for thy great name? 
But reverent dependence in our several allotments 
befits us best. The cause is not ours. We can 
only be instruments in the warfare, and should 
vigilantly watch to be prepared for our Master’s 
summons when it pleaseth him in any way to 
work by us. It is little matter how wearily we 
may be obliged to tread the path of life, or how 
arduous the duties it may contain for us, if we but 
act faithfully for our Master, and retain his good 
presence with us, surely it is enough. We ought 
to consider it a privilege to suffer in His cause, 
for the prémise or assurance is sure to ws, as to 
those who immediately received it, ‘If we suffer 
with him we shall also reign with him.’ ” 

“2d mo. 1889. * * * There are times when 
the mind rebels against exertion, and I don’t know 
but ’tis as well to indulge it, and sit down barren 
and empty, until fresh and «qualifying vigour 
springs in it, if haply such may be the case. The 


/constitution of the human mind is a mystery which 


philosophy might explore in vain. We know its 
tendency is towards evil, and that without a coun- 


teracting principle, it becomes a prey too ofte 
all the debasing and wasting allurements that 
evil world can offer us; but we believe also that 
a due dependence on that power that ‘searche 
us, and if submitted to ‘works in us both to 
and to do of its good pleasure,’ its irregulari 
become stayed, its weakness is strength in H 
and it becomes gradually moulded into that 
fect system of order, out of which are the isst 
of life, strength, and happiness. We need 1 
then the adventitious circumstances that cro 
the life of the idle and voluptuous. Our pleasu: 
centre in a quiet circle, and resolve themsel) 
into the will of a power, far mightier and strong 
than ours. The devoted, simple, consisté 
christian, finds enough within to occupy all | 
thoughts, if not necessarily engaged in his M 
ter’s business. There are floods of temptations 
arrest ; doubts and difficulties to cover with t 


panoply of patience; weaknesses to lose in 
Father’s strength ; and sufferings known only 
his own bosom to alleviate by the quiet trust a: 
confidence that they are not in vain. Had ° 
only faith enough to trust for the redemption 
His promises, and zeal to labor as His unerri: 
light points to the proper field, with how mu 
greater readiness would we buckle on our arm 
and enter the lists as champions against the 
many opposing things that stand in our way 
peace. It is true many a cloud must mar our o 
ward progress; we are rebellious, and need corre 
tion; undecided, and must be aroused to t 
necessity of undivided purpose; weak, and 1 
must feel that we are so; blind, and our Captain 
eye must direct us to the work. We are nothii 
without Him. Strong when His power uphol 
us. But knowing and believing all this, he 
difficult do we find the warfare. Our weakness 
and liabilities to error beset us on every hand, at 
prompt the inquiry ‘who is sufficient for tho 
things?’ A mind disposed to allow them fv 
place, has little time for the grovelling pursuits 
this life further than the care that is necessar 
Cross occurrences disturb not the equanimity | 
one thus regulated, because it moves in a sphe' 
above these petty concerns and disquiets, findir 
its happiness only enlisted in a thorough and co 
sistent fulfilment of the law of its God. Such 
one fulfils the end of his existence, and glorifi 
his Creator both in life and in death. 

“You have doubtless heard of the death « 
Jonathan Evans: a valiant indeed called home. 

No date.—* * * “Our Quarterly Meeting w: 
unusually small, many of our members beir 
absent, and but few from other meetings seemin 
drawn to sit with us. Thomas Kite was ther 
alone in his capacity, but ministered to us accep 
ably, holding forth the language of encourageme: 
to a remnant, who, he thought, were almost d 
sponding, fearing lest the ark should be whol 
taken from us, and our better strength fail in tl 
time of trial. He gave it as his opinion, th 
notwithstanding a dark cloud was hanging ov 
us, the prayers of the faithful for a righteous su 
Gession had been heard and regarded, and th 
those in whom this travail had been raised, wou 
yet see ‘the desire of their souls, and would | 
satisfied ;’ but it seemed to be the younger mer 
bers on whom he thought the divine Hand mo 
especially turned ; it was to these he looked f 
the fruits of dedication and obedience, and 
though their seasons of trial and proving mig 
be many, yet as they abode in faithfulness, th 
would be brought through all opposition, a 
established upon the sure foundation. I didn 
intend so to prolong this subject, but there w 
another part of his discourse so full of interes 
will mention it. He expressed as a belief th 
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ur Society would yet be brought back to more of 
imitive purity, and that to effect this end, many 
ings in which we were now indulging must be 
yne away ; that it would commence an individual 
ork; the husband apart, and the wife apart ; 
til in course of time there would be a united, 
nite labor for the general good; that the 
important duty of rightly training the infant mind 
uld become more apparent, and take the place 

of less essential things that now too much operated 
asa hindrance. It is certainly pleasant to hear 
such views held out, by those who we believe pro- 
phesy with anointed vision’; yet it must be un- 
loubtedly true that much, very much must be 
ne, ere we are again brought back to the faith- 
fulness, and holiness, and purity of early days. It 
cannot be a matter of doubt that we are a lapsed 
ae that the favors, the friendships, the plea- 
es, the maxims, and the policies of this world, 
have obtruded to our hurt; have dimmed the 
arness of spiritual vision, and too much substi- 
tuted their own unhallowed offerings for the un- 
i acceptable sacrifice of an undivided 
eart ; surely the call must be applicable in the 
sent day, ‘come out of Babylon my people ;’ 

d oh! if heard and regarded; if we could but 

me out of our sinful, selfish propensities, and in 
childlike submission, hear and obey that power 
who needs no aid of our own, how should we 
smooth the thorny path of life, and ensure the re- 
ward of obedience with a great deduction of suf- 

ring. Leaning on the only sure support, and 
Sbeying His dictates, we should be led safely on, 

d taught by His forbearance, and cheered by 
His love, we might extend charity to those around 
, as the genuine result of feeling and gratitude, 
d love them as fellow creatures, purchased as 
we ourselves are, by the blood of Christ. 

“T could not regret I was there (Quarterly 
eeting) yet feel myself placed in a situation 
m which nature shrinks. Most gladly would 
Thold myself excused from anything that draws 
e from obscurity, at any rate till better qualified 
take part (however small the part) in the affairs 
Of Discipline. In small meetings like our cwn, 
& is great danger of bringing forward those 

ho have the appearance of suitability too early, 

ereby often inducing the belief, that the neces- 

Ty qualifications are attained, and further labor 
for increased ability may be spared. I know of 

lothing more to be dreaded than the settling down 
ease and indifference, hoping the work accom- 
ished. ’Tis an artful snare, I believe, whereby 

é grand enemy has deceived many who ‘ran 
well for a time,’ persuading them that a little 
eriod of conflict, some surrenders of the will evi- 
enced by sacrifices, are all thet is necessary. 
ut ah! if the holy watch is not maintained, if 
e are not careful to live near that Spirit which 


. 


im who is ever near us, the essential assistance, 
é shall most assuredly know to our sorrow that 
ur rest is a false one; and unless we submit to 
e terms of constant watchfulness, and unceasing 
varfare, our hopes of happiness hereafter are vain 


ind futile.” 
(To be continued.) 


The True Treaswre—No human power can 


be truly sought for in sincerity; for the king- 
m of God is within. But curiosity it is that 


st enlightened us, and day by day receive from, 


Tornadoes. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A.S., AUTHOR OF 
“SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM,” &. 


the African south-westerly monsoons are blowing. 
Accordingly there are two sets of winds, both 
blowing heavily and steadily from the Atlantic, 


The inhabitants of the earth are subjected to|disturbing the atmospheric equilibrium, and thus 
agencies which—beneficial, doubtless, in the long|in all probability generating the great West Indian 


run, perhaps necessary to the very existence of|hurricanes. 


terrestrial races—appear, at first sight, energeti- 
cally destructive. Such are—in order of destruc- 
tivencss—the hurricane, the earthquake, the vol- 


The storms thus arising show their 
force first at a distance of about six or seven hun- 
dred miles from the equator, and far to the east of 
the region in which they attain their greatest fury. 


cano, and the thunderstorm. When we read of|They sweep with a north-westerly course to the 


earthquakes, such as those which overthrew Lis- 
bon, Callao, and Riobamba, and learn that one 
hundred thousand persons fell victims in the great 
Sicilian earthquake in 1693, and probably three 
hundred thousand in the two earthquakes which 
assailed Antioch in the years 526 and 612, we are 
disposed to assign at once to this devastating 
phenomenon the foremost place among the agents 
of destruction. But this judgment must be re- 
versed when we consider that earthquakes — 
though so fearfully and suddenly destructive both 
to life and property,—yet occur but seldom com- 
pared with wind-storms, while the effects of a real 
hurricane are scarcely less destructive than those 
of the sharpest shocks of earthquake. After or- 
dinary storms, long miles of the sea-coast are strewn 


Gulf of Mexico, pass thence northwards, and so 
to the north-east, sweeping in a wide curve (re- 
sembling the letter U placed thus C) around the 
West Indian seas, and thence travelling across 
the Atlantic, generally expending their fury before 
they reach the shores of Western Europe. This 
course is the storm-track (or storm- cj as we shall 
eall it). Of the behaviour of the winds as they 
traverse this track, we shall have to speak when 
we come to consider the peculiarity from which 
these storms derive their names of ‘“ cyclones’’ 
and ‘ tornadoes.” 

The hurricanes of the Indian Ocean occur at 
the “‘ changing of the monsoons.” ‘‘ During the 
interregnum,” writes Maury, ‘the fiends of the 
storm hold their terrific sway.”” Becalmed, often, 


with the wrecks of ships, and with the bodies of|for a day or two, seamen hear moaning sounds in 


their hapless crews. In the spring of 1866 there 
might be seen at a single view from the heights 
near Plymouth twenty-two shipwrecked vessels, 
and this after a storm, which, though severe, was 
but trifling compared with the hurricanes which 
sweep over the torrid zones, and thence, scarcely 
diminished in force, as far north sometimes as our 
own latitudes. It was iu such a hurricane that 
the ‘‘ Royal Charter” was wrecked, and hundreds 
of stout ships with her. In the great hurricane 
of 1780, which commenced at Barbadoes and 
swept across the whole breadth of the North 
Atlantic, fifty sail were driven ashore at the Ber- 
mudas, two line-of-battle ships went down at sea, 
and upwards of twenty thousand persons lost their 
lives on the land. 

In the gale of August, 1782, all the trophies of 
Lord Rodney’s victory, except the ‘ Ardent,’ 
were destroyed, two British ships-of-the-line foun- 
dered at sea, numbers of merchantmen under 
Admiral Graves’ convoy were wrecked, and at sea 
alone three thousand lives were lost. 

But, quite recently, a storm far more destructive 
than these swept over the Bay of Bengal. Most 
of our readers doubtless remember the great gale 
of October, 1864, in which all the ships in har- 
bour at Calcutta were swept from their anchorage, 
and driven one upon another in inextricable con- 
fusion. Fearful as was the loss of life and pro- 
perty in Calcutta harbour, the destruction on land 
was greater. A vast wave swept for miles over 
the surrounding country, embankments were de- 
stroyed, and whole villages, with their inhabitants, 
swept away. Fifty thousand souls it is believed 
perished in this fearful hurricane. 

The gale which has just ravaged the Gulf of 
Mexico adds another to the long list of disastrous 
hurricanes. As we write, the effects produced by 
this tornado are beginning to be made known. 
Already its destructiveness has become but too 
certainly evidenced. 

The laws which appear to regulate the genera- 


est from us the treasure of true instruction, if|tion and the progress of cyclonic storms are well 


worthy of careful study. 
The regions most liable to hurricanes are the 


_* us hunt elsewhere, and after what is new.| West Indies, the southern parts of the Indian 


ich the christian may expect to conquer; and 


in victory. 


Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and the China seas. 


The standard of the cross, is that alone through| Hach region has its special hurricane season. 


In the West Indies, cyclones occur principally 


faithful obedience to which only he is led unto|in August and September, when the south-east 


monsoons are at their height. At the same season 


the air, forewarning them of the coming storm. 
Then, suddenly, the winds break loose from the 
forces which have for awhile controlled them, and 
“seem to rage with a fury that would break up 
the fountains of the deep.” 

In the North Indian seas hurricanes rage at the 
same season as in the West Indies. 

In the China seas occur those fearful gales 
known among sailors as “ typhoons,” or “ white 
squalls.” These take place at the changing of 
the monsoons. Generated, like the West Indian 
hurricanes, at a distance of some ten or twelve 
degrees from the equator, typhoons sweep in a 
curve similar to that followed by the Atlantic 
storms around the Hast Indian Archipelago, and 
the shores of China to the Japanese Islands. 

There occur land-storms, also, of a cyclonic 
character in the valley of the Mississippi. ‘I 
have often observed the paths of such storms,’ 
says Maury, “through the forests of the Missis- 
sippi. There the track of these tornadoes is called 
a ‘wind road,’ because they make an avenue 
through the wood straight along, and as clear of 
trees as if the old denizens of the forest had been 
cleared with an axe. I have seen trees three or 
four feet in diameter torn up by the roots, and the 
top, with its limbs, lying next the hole whence 
the root came.”’ Another writer, who was an eye- 
witness to the progress of one of these American 
land-storms, thus speaks of its destructive effects. 
‘‘T saw, to my great astonishment, that the noblest 
trees of the forest were falling into pieces. A 
mass of branches, twigs, foliage, and dust moved 
through the air, whirled onwards like a cloud of 
feathers, and passing, disclosed a wide space filled 
with broken trees, naked stumps, and heaps of 
shapeless ruins, which marked the path of the 
tempest.” ; 

If it appeared, on a careful comparison of ob- 
servations made in different places, that these 
winds swept directly along those tracks which 
they appear to follow, a comparatively simple 
problem would be presented to the meteorologist. 
But this is not found to be the case. At one part 
of a hurricane’s course the storm appears to be 
travelling with fearful fury along the true storm- 
C4; at another less furiously directly across the 
storm-track ; at another, but with yet diminished 
force, though still fiercely, in a direction exactly 
opposite to that of the storm-track. — 

All these motions appear to be fairly accounted 


for by the theory that the true path of the storm 

is a spiral—or rather, that while the centre of dis- 
turbance continually travels onwards in a widely 
extended curve, the storm-wind sweeps continu- 
ally around the centre of disturbance, as a whirl- 
pool around its vortex. 

And here a remarkable circumstance attracts 
our notice, the consideration of which points to 
the mode in which cyclones may be conceived to 
be generated. It is found, by a careful study of 
different observations made upon the same storm, 
that cyclones in the northern hemisphere invaria- 
bly sweep round the onward travelling vortex of 
disturbance in one direction, and southern cyclones 
in the contrary. direction. If we place a watch- 
face upwards upon one of the northern cyclone 
regions in a Mercator’s chart, then the motion of 
the hands is contrary to the direction in which 
the cyclone whirls; when the watch is shifted to 
a southern cyclone region, the motion of the 
hands takes place in the same direction as the 
cyclone motion. This peculiarity is converted 
into the following rule-of-thumb for sailors who 
encounter a cyclone, and seek to escape from the 
region of fiercest storm:—Facing the wind, the 
centre or vortex of the storm lies to the right in 
the northern, to the left in the southern, hemisphere. 
Safety lies in flying from the centre in every case 
save one—that is, when the sailor lies in the 
direct track of the advancing vortex. In this 
case, to fly from the centre would be to keep in 

_the storm-track ; the proper course for the sailor 
when thus situated is to steer for the calmer side 
of the storm-track. This is always the outside of 
the GC, as will appear from a moment’s considera- 
tiod of the spiral curve traced out by a cyclone. 
Thus, if the seaman scud before the wind—in all 
other cases a dangerous expedient in a cyclone— 
he will probably escape unscathed. There is, 
however, this danger, that the storm-track may 
extend to or even slightly overlap the land, in 
which case scudding before the gale would bring 
the ship upon a lee-shore. And in this way 
many gallant ships, doubtless, suffered wreck. 

The danger of the sailor is obviously greater, 
however, when he is overtaken by the storm on 
the inner side of the storm-C. Here he has to 
encounter the double force of the cyclonic whirl 
and of the advancing storm-system, instead of the 
difference of the two motions, as on the outer side 
of the storm-track. His chance of escape will 
depend on his distance from the central path of 
the cyclone. If near to this, it is equally danger- 
ous for him to attempt to scud to the safer side of 
the track, or to beat against the wind by the 
shorter course, which would lead him out of the 
storm- CG on its inner side. It has been shown 
by Colonel Sir W. Reid that this is the quarter 
in which vessels have been most frequently lost. 

But even the danger of this most dangerous 
quarter admits of degrees. It is greatest where 
the storm is sweeping round the most curved part 
of its track, which happens in about latitude 
twenty-five or thirty degrees. In this case, a 

ship may pass twice through the vortex of the 

storm. Here hurricanes have worked their most 
destructive effect. And thus it happens that 
sailors dread, most of all, the part of the Atlantic 
near Florida and the Bahamas, and the region of 
the Indian Ocean which lies south of Bourbon 
and Mauritius. 

(To be continued.) 


Dost thou wish to get to heaven? Walk, then, 
diligently in the road that leads there. It is nar- 
row, it is rugged, it is beset with thorns. But 
it is the path the Saviour trod, and it alone leads 
to peace and to glory. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE TONGUE INSTRUCTED. 
Guard well thy lips; none, none can know 
What evils from the tongue may flow; 
What guilt, what grief may be incurred 
By one incautious, hasty word. 


Be “slow to speak ;” look well within, 
To check what there may lead to sin; 
And pray unceasingly for aid, 

Lest, unawares, thou be betrayed. 


“Condemn not, judge not,” not to man 
Is given his brother’s faults to scan, 
One task is thine, and one alone, 

To search out and subdue thine own. 


Indulge no murmurings ; oh restrain 
Those lips, so ready to complain, 
And, if they can be numbered, count 
Of one day’s mercies the amount, 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes ; 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes, 
Let words of meekness, wisdom, love, 
The heart’s true renovation prove. 


Set God before thee ; every word 

Thy lips pronounce, by Him is heard ; 

Oh, could’st thou realize this thought, 
What care, what caution, would be taught! 


“ Time is short,” this day may be 

The very last assigned to thee ; 

So speak, that should’st thou speak no more, 
Thou may’st not this day’s words deplore. 


————.2s—_ 


THE CLOUD. 


“Let us not fear, as we enter into the cloud; let us 
recollect that it is His cloud that overshadows us.” 
J. H. Newman. 


Fear not to enter in the cloud, 

O way-worn pilgrim of the earth ! 
Better is sorrow’s sober shroud, 

Than worldly and unhallowed mirth, 
Fear not to enter—tremble not 

Upon thy rough and thoruy way; 
Thy Lord has blest the mourner’s lot, 

And doubt not He will be thy stay. 


Selected. 


Fear not to enter in the cloud— 
It is a cloud which He hath sent; 
O sad wayfarer, travel-bowed, 
Thy master’s eye on thee is bent : 
He will not let thy footsteps slide; 
He gives His angels charge o’er thee; 
And that dear Lord, who for thee died, 
Is touched with thine infirmity. 


Fear not to enter in the cloud— 
Beyond it is a land of light, 
And thou, unlike the worldly crowd, 
Must walk by faith and not by sight,— 
Faith, that can lift her gaze on high, 
And pierce the veil that floats between 
And brings the glorious future nigh ;— 
- The “ evidence of things unseen.” 


Power of a Growing Tree-—Walton Hall, 
England, had at one time its own corn mill, and 
when that inconvenient necessity no longer exis- 
ted, the millstone was laid by in an orchard and 
forgotten. The diameter of this circular stone 
measured five feet and a half, while its depth 
averaged seven inches throughout; its centre 
hole had a diameter of eleven inches. By mere 
accident some bird or squirrel had dropped the 
fruit of the filbert tree through the hole on the 
earth, and in 1812 the seedling was seen rising 
up through that unwonted channel. As its trunk 
gradually grew through this aperture and increas- 
ed, its power to raise the ponderous mass of stone 
was speculated upon by many. Would the filbert 
tree die in the attempt? Would it burst the mill- 
stone? or would it lift it? In the end the little 
filbert tree lifted the millstone, and in 1863 wore 
it like a crinolone about its trunk, and M. Wa- 
terton used to sit upon it under the branching 
shade.— Scientific American. 


+ For “The Frien 
Deep, Calleth unto Deep! 


_ When the true child of God is led by the Sp 
of God into his closet to pray—it is the Sp 
that prays. ‘For we know not what we sho 
pray for as we ought,” &c.; and ‘‘as many as 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the son 
God.” 

What a pleasant place to such is the christia 
closet! When such a christian kneels—he 
the three witnesses in himself: the Father, 8 
and the Spirit. Praying the Father, in the na 
of the Son, through the Spirit. M 

London Grove, Chester Co. 


For “ The Frien 
Epistle of Oliver Sansom, 

Oliver Sansom, the author of the followi 
letter, was one that endured much suffering 
the cause of Truth he very thoroughly espous 
His many conflicts with the priests who oft 
maligned him, and through whose influence 
was many times immured in prisons, and 
whom, for tithes, his property was shamefu 
wrested from him, caused the path of life to 
marked with many tribulations and close provin 
verifying the language of the Apostle: ‘ All t 
will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer pe 
cution.” Yet the Lord his God was with hi 
and enabled him not only to suffer, but at tim 
to reign with Christ, and finally to triumph o 
all his enemies from within and without. Bei 
both chastened and comforted in the school 
his Lord, who chooseth all his in the furnace 
affliction, he knew, as a well instructed scrib 
how to help and comfort others, as well as 
guard them against the wiles of the wicked on 
These are all interestingly set forth in his epistl 


“To Friends of Truth in the County of Weafor 


and elsewhere, in Ireland. 


Dear Friends.—Brethren and sisters, born 
the immortal Seed, whereby you becomes heirs 
life and immortality, and who are daily strivir 
to inherit and possess that immortal life, whic 
through the spiritual birth, you have a right un 
and interest in. The salutation of my dear ar 
unfeigned love truly reacheth unto you all, | 
the innocent life of the Lamb, in whose spirit 
no guile, having you often in my remembrance 
and the living sense of the blessed presence | 
the Lord, which in meetings I with you enjoye 
doth often refresh my soul; and as the same li 
arises, and is tasted of and fed upon, then are yc 
often before me; and tender breathings arise i 
me for you all, as one man, that as a united bod? 
you may together be preserved holding in a 
things the head Christ Jesus. And that, as men 
bers one of another, you may in the Spirit and li; 
of Jesus, be united one to another, being all boun 
up in one bundle of life by the swaddling band « 
tender love, which in all your hearts is shed abroa 
by the Holy Spirit. That a holy care may be i 
all for each other’s good and welfare in the Trutl 
even as for his own; having an inward feelin 
one of another, that if one member be hurt ¢ 
bruised, or comes to suffer, all suffer with him 
and if one member be comforted, all take part « 
it; and so here, one cannot say to another, I hay 
no need of thee; but we are all helpers one « 
another, with that help which we receive fro 
the Lord: and therein we are a help, strengt 
and comfort one to another. Here now is see 
how pleasant, sweet and precious it is for brethre 
and sisters, the begotten of one Father, and bot 
of and nursed by one mother, to dwell together i 
heavenly unity. Oh, feel Christ our life hereir 
and feel our nearness in the same one unto ai 


ther. That so the true unity of the right spirit 
you all may keep and hold, which is the living 
ond of peace; for that soul, whoever it be, that 
oes out of this bond goes out of peace into 
rouble. 
| O Friends! watch and stand upon your guard, 
md hold fast your living fresh zeal for the cause 
)f the Lord, and be valiant for his Truth upon 
jarth. And keep out of the false spirit, which 
ander a disguise or show of Truth waits for an 
)pportunity to creep in amongst you; for if he 
prevail in any he will draw the mind down from 
he heavenly habitation in the light, into the earth, 
nd then lukewarmness instead of zeal, and jeal- 
pusies and secret prejudice will get in, and the 
jove which thinks not evil will come to be weak- 
med and by degrees grow cold and die. Oh 
friends ! there is as much need for us to be watch- 
‘al now as ever there was; for the enemy is work- 
wg in the deepest deceit and most secret subtilty. 
ie appears now in his transformed shape, like an 
ngel of light; and where any are wandering in 
their minds or scattered in their imaginations, 
petting in earthly desires, they can hardly escape 
jis snares. Jfor they only who abide fixed on the 
Rock shall be preserved ; and they are the true 
shurch, which Christ is the builder of; against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail. And 
‘these also are the very elect which cannot be de- 
aeived. 
if herefore my dear friends, let every one of you 
a diligent to witness your calling and election to 
made sure unto you; that none of you may be 
eceived or beguiled by the subtilty of the wicked 
ne, and that no evil bitter root may spring up 
hong you to trouble or disquiet any of you, tend- 
ng to divide or make you at a distance one from 
nother. But keep this evidence every. one al- 
ways in your hearts, that you are passed from 
death to life, because ye love the brethren. 
And dear Friends, as wise virgins, always wait 
60 feel the oil of life, and be careful to retain it 
in your own vessels. This will keep the lamp, 
Which the Lord hath lighted, from going out, and 
Bive you an entrance into the marriage-chamber 
to enjoy the beloved of your souls. For as surely 
our heavenly Father hath given the light of 
he life of His dear Son for the salvation of man- 
kind, and caused it to shine in Our hearts; so 
surely doth he require of us all, that we should 
bmit and yield obedience to it, and let it shine 
our conversation ; that we may do the works of 


1 
it in sincerity; and men, who are yet in the 


World’s spirit, beholding our good works, may be 
sonvinced and come to glorify our God, and to 
estify that he is in us of atruth. ‘This is more 
effectual than all words that can be spoken; yea, 
itis indeed the seal of our ministry and testi- 
lonies, and an answer of the travail of our souls, 

9 have faithfully labored amongst you. And 
being it is so, that we are commanded to let our 
thts shine for the good of others that are with- 
it and not gathered to God, then consider how 
ach we are enjoined, and in an especial manner 
commanded to take care of our own family, even 
ie household of faith; that at all times we watch 

r the good and benefit one of another. And all 
Who do believe in the light of Jesus, and walk in 
it, as their minds are exercised in His life and 
ve, the care of the churches of Christ comes 
jpon them daily, for the good of the whole body ; 
hat every member may keep his place in the body 
ind wait to know his office, even his work and 
vice appointed by the Lord. And then as the 


wo. 
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THE FRIEND. 


given to every particular one, so is a service as 
certainly required by the Lord of every individual, 
according to the gift given. And as obedience 
is yielded to the leadings of the blessed Spirit in 
the gift received, here is a vessel of mercy that 
is given up to be used by the Lord; and in his 
using, it comes to be made a vessel of honor, to 
the praise of the glory and excellency of the 
heavenly treasure which the Lord reveals therein. 

So dear Friends, much might be said as to this 
matter to stir you up to diligence in pressing for- 
ward towards the mark of your high calling in 
Christ Jesus, which is set before you, and to ex- 
hort one another daily to watchfulness and faith- 
fulness, each in his place and station, and to take 
heed that there be not a drawing back into the 
world again, for the Lord hath said, ‘He that 
draws back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him :’ but that all hold fast the holy testimony of 
Jesus, which you have received; and press for- 
ward in the meek spirit, and walk circumspectly, 
that our holy profession may be adorned with a 
holy, harmless and unblameable conversation. 
But I know there are many faithful brethren who 
labor among you, and frequent testimonies you 
have to this purpose. And although you. know 
these things already, yet I have a sense that a 
word of exhortation will be tenderly received by 
you; as the same love is felt in you from whence 
it doth proceed, although through a weak in- 
strument. 

And moreover this is my testimony, that if true 
obedience be yielded to the inward leadings of 
the Holy Spirit, a godly care and weighty concern 
for the prosperity of the blessed Truth, and the 
preservation of all that are convinced of it, will 
certainly come upon every one according to his 
measure. And for this blessed end is the use and 
service of men’s and women’s meetings, which in 
the wisdom and power of God have been set up 
and established amongst you, and are seen to be 
very proper and necessary. Wherefore having 
such frequent and heavenly cpportunities, Oh be 
diligent in the improving of them, as you see the 
heavenly day more and more increasing. And 
exhort one another daily while it is called day, 
and labor to stir up and provoke one another to 
love and to good works. 

So, dear Friends, be faithful to the Lord, and 
true and honest to your own souls and one unto 
another, in keeping diligently to your meetings; 
which, as you therein faithfully discharge your 
duty, will conduce much to the honor and glory 
of the name of the Lord, and the welfare of all 
your souls both here and hereafter. And of this 
be assured, that where there is a slackness in any 
in coming to meetings, there is first a slackness of 
spirit in such in obeying the Lord. 

I can truly say, my heart is enlarged towards 
you in the love of my God, beyond what I can 
express; and it lay upon me to send these lines 
unto you, as a token of that brotherly love which 
lives in my heart towards all the flock of my 
heavenly Father’s fold; breathing unto Him, who 
is the God and keeper of his spiritual Israel, who 
never slumbers nor sleeps, but watches day and 
night over us all for our good. Oh! the cries of 
my soul in secret are, that the whole flock and 
family may be preserved in unity, yielding pure 
obedience unto the heavenly Shepherd; that they 
may be always led and guided by Him into the 
fresh pastures of life, where the soul’s true satis- 
faction is enjoyed. 

So, dear Friends, in all your meetings wait to 


eye is kept single in the head Christ Jesus, every|feel the self-denying life of our Lord Jesus; for 
One will be serviceable in his place; for there are|therein only can you find acceptance with the 
i0 needless members in the body, no useless| Lord. And whatever you do for the Lord, or on 

vssels in the house of our God; for as a gift is|behalf of his Truth, do it in the name of Jesus, 
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in and by the leadings of His meek, patient, and 
self-denying Spirit. That so nothing may be done 
among you through strife or vain glory; but let 
humbleness of mind be as a crown upon every one 
of your heads; that in the love which thinks not 
evil, you may be willing to serve one another daily. 
For all who will follow the Lord and bring honor 
to His name, must deny themselves. And so in 
the holy self-denying life of Jesus, the meek Lamb 
of God, do I at this time bid you all farewell, and 
therein rest, 
Your dear brother, 
O. SANsom. 
Farringdon, the 20th of Fifth month, 1677.” 


For “The Friend.” 


Vesuvius, 

The following notices of this celebrated volcano 
and of a recent visit to it, are extracted from an 
article in a late number of the American Journal 
of Pharmacy: 

“The first eruption of Vesuvius in historic 
times, was in the year A. D. 79, during the reign 
of Titus. It was recognized by the ancients, 
however, as of volcanic nature, and various tradi- 
tions regarding it existed. Plutarch describes 
Spartacus and his followers as encamping in the 
rocky hollow (crater) on the summit, which was 
clothed with wild vines and which was entered by 
a pass in the side towards Naples. This-indicates 
the long quiescent period which must have elapsed 
preceding the eruption of 79. After several years 
of occasional subterranean disturbance in the 
vicinity of Vesuvius, during which earthquakes 
had damaged Herculaneum, Pompeii, Puzzuoli, 
&e., the great eruption of 79 occurred which 
buried the two former cities. The account left 
by Pliny of the circumstances of this erruption, 
which occasioned the death of the elder Pliny, 
near Stalize, corroborates the examinations of the 
modern geologists that no lava issued from Vesu- 
vius on that occasion, but that the eruption con- 
sisted of vast quantities of ashes, water and mud, 
with prodigious quantities of stones and fragments 
of various volcanic matters. There must have 
been a strong current of air from the north which 
carried the loose matter, including stones of 
several pounds weight, as far as Pompeii, and 
lesser ones to Stalize, and the present more gradual 
inclination of the base of Vesuvius in that direc- 
tion is additional evidence of the immense bulk 
of these ejections, which, at the distance of several 
miles were sufficient to entomb so extensive a city 
as Pompeii. While at the latter city we witnessed 
the laborers at work removing the ashes from a 
part of the excavations now going on, and obtained 
a specimen, which is of a uniform light stone- 
color, very friable, no sand visible, and appeared 
as though it had assumed its present position in a 
comparatively dry state. The ejection of the 
water and steam on that occasion, appears to have 
been one of the most prominent characteristics of 
the eruption, and to have been the immediate 
cause of overwhelming Herculaneum with a tor- 
rent of mud formed of the light ashes which it 
gathered up in its descent along the mountain 
slopes to the bay, and which penetrated at once 
into every part of the buildings of that ill-fated 
city ; not however before most of the inhabitants 
had escaped. The result of this eruption was to 
destroy the whole south western wall of the 
ancient crater towards the bay, which was proba- 
bly disintegrated under the influence of fire and 
super-heated steam, and ejected as ashes and 
mud, changing the coast line so as to make the 
site of Pompeii half a mile inland, whilst it was 
formerly a seaport on the bay. The remainder of 
the old crater exists as a memento of this wonder- 
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THE FRIEND. 


ful catastrophe. In the year 472 an eruption|Greco, one vent pouring out lava, accompanied by|concern to write what thou did’st, which is a com 
severe earthquakes that nearly destroyed the town. |fort to me. 


occurred that again visited the sites of Hercula- 
neum“and" Pompeii, which had become occupied 
by villages. Other eruptions happened in the 
years 512, 685, 993, 1036, 1049, 1139, 1806, and 
1500. After the eruption of 1500 described by 
Leone, the crater was ‘‘five miles in circuit and 
1000 paces deep,” and remained quiescent for a 
hundred and thirty one years, during which period 
its sides became covered with vegetation, shrubs, 
and forest trees, and the floor of the crater was 
visited by cattle and otheranimals. In 1631 one 
of the greatest eruptions occurred, the immense 
crater just noted was filled with volcanic matter, 
and on the 16th of December, an earthquake 
caused a violent irruption of the sea towards the 
mountain, causing great destruction of life, and at 
the same time “ from the summit of the cone seven 
streams of lava issued, one reaching Torre del 
Annunziata seen on the road to Pompeii, one de- 
stroyed two-thirds of Torre del Greco, a third 
destroyed Resina, on the site of Herculaneum, 
another destroyed part of Portici, and formed the 
present site on which the Royal Palace and La 
Favorito were subsequently built.” This erup- 


This outlet was lower down towards the coast than 
any of the preceding. In 1865 the disturbance 
was confined chiefly to the old crater, which in 
May of that year was described as being 950 
yards in circumference and about 300 feet deep. 
The observer remarked that the small sub-crater 
at the bottom would soon fill the cavity of the 
general crater. 

Notwithstanding these frequent eruptions and 
the devastation occasioned by them, the country at 
the base of the volcano has a dense population. 
The buildings of various kinds are numerous, and 
it is said that from 70,000 to 80,000 persons 
reside between Portici and Castel a Mare inclu- 
sive, on the south-western base of the mountain. 

Having made preparations for the ascent, the 
party consisting of seven persons set out from 
Naples early in the morning. ‘The narrator says 
“The weather was fine, almost too warm for such 
an expedition, the road not intended for wheeled 
vehicles, was narrow, stony, irregular, and hedged 
in by fences. Many trees were in bloom and the 
almond and fig had set their fruit. The olive 


tion was also accompanied by great torrents of|/blossoms had not yet opened, but the rich scarlet 


rain, causing inundations towards Nola. Hrup- 
tions followed this in 1660, 1682, 1690, 1696, 
1698, 1701, 1707, 1712, 1717, 1720, 1728, 1730 
and 1737, when an immense outpouring of lava 
occurred from the base of the cone, estimated at 
over 33 millions of cubic feet, lava also issuing 
from the summit. The quantity of ashes dis- 
charged during this eruption was also very great. 
Other outbreaks took place in 1751, 1754, 1758, 
1760, 1766, 1767, 1770, 1776 and 1779. This 
last, which was described by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, was one of great violence. The ejected mat- 
ter fell partly on the mountain itself, partly on 
Somma and the intervening space, and partly 
eastward toward Ottojano, where it broke in the 
roofs and windows of houses, destroyed the woods 
and vineyards, and filled the streets to the depth 
of several feet with ashes, some of which fell a 
hundred miles off. 

Eruptions followed in 1784, 1786, 1787, 1793, 
1794, the latter destroying the cathedral and the 
greater part of the town of Torre del Greco, 
poured into the sea, extending the coast line out 
380 feet, by width 1200 feet, and 15 feet above 
the level of the water. Then: in 1804, 1805, 
1809, 1812, 1813, 1817, 1818, 1820 and 1822. 
On this last occasion the great cone fell in with a 
crash, after which two streams of lava flowed 
towards Resina. Sir Charles Lyell found this 
lava had not lost its heat in 1828. The crater 
was irregular in shape, three miles in circum- 
ference and of great depth, its rim varying 500 
feet in height. Then in 1828, 1831 and 1834, 
when the lava ran nine miles, destroying Caposecco 
and threatening Pompeii. In 1838, 1845, 1847, 
1850; the latter noted for enveloping the woods 
of Bosco Reale, where various curious phenomena 
occurred as the trees were consumed in the lava. 
In 1855 the lava flowed down into the Atna del 
Cavallo, and keeping to the north of the Hermi- 
tage, did much damage in the plains below. 
This lava was remarkable for slow cooling and for 
containing chloride of lead as a sublimate in its 
fissures. Its direction caused at one time fears 
for Portici, and the guides yet speak of the great 
eruption of 1855. In 1859 an eruption occurred 
‘on the'side of the cone, a stream of lava running 
into the Atno del Cayello and thence on either 
side of the Hermitage hill, poured in a magnifi- 


flowers of the pomegranate here and there in the 
hedge rows, formed a brilliant contrast with the 
foliage. The vine grown on stakes, rude trellises 
and in festoons, is the most important crop on these 
fertile slopes. The road also served in many 
places, as the bed of a torrent in rainy weather, 
so much was it washed, but after reaching the 
plateau it was better, and our view greatly improv- 
ed, being less obstructed by immediate objects. 

Far to the west lay Naples on its beautiful 
bay, and Posilipo, with, the hills of Sorrento and 
Capri nearly south; while beneath us and around 
lay the accumulated lava and ashes of the erup- 
tions of eighteen centuries of the historic era, 
which under the. disintegrating action of time 
have been coated by a fertile soil now teeming 
with the verdure of spring, wholly unmindful of 
the slender leasé it holds on permanence. In 
glancing .over the numerous villas and villages 
which stud the sloping sides of the mountain and 
the shores of the bay, it is nearly impossible to 
realize that this is the grand theatre of the terri- 
ble and sublime eruptions that we have enumera- 
ted. 


(To be continued.) 
For ‘* The Friend.” 

In looking over some letters of valued and up- 
right pillars in the Church of Christ, who have 
recently been gathered to their everlasting reward, 
I have apprehended the deep religious concern 
with which their spirits were clothed for the 
cause of the blessed Truth, would prove as an en- 
couragement and as instructive way-marks to all 
who may be endeavoring to follow in the same 
footsteps. 

“Tenth mo. 6th, 1849. Thy very acceptable 
letter received last evening, proved as thou wished 
an encouragement to me. I have not been well 
for several days, and connected with disease, have 
also been in a low place, not unfrequently appre- 
hending that little good urises from any thing I 
do, but that I wish to leave to the Lord, who in 
mercy clothes us with a sense of our unworthi- 
ness. At the same time secret breathings are 
raised for the children, the Lord’s tenderly visited 
children, that he will mightily defend them from 
the cruel devices of the wicked one, and that he 
will carry on his blessed work in and upon them, 


cent fiery torrent into the Fossa Grande on the| qualifying them from season to season to perform 


north side. The eruption of 1861 vented itself|all his will concerning them. I have no doubt|who know how undeserving they are, are alw 
in a fissure 2000 yards long above Torre del|that the good Master impressed thee with the| grateful. 


those of 1814—15 and 1835-36. 


By yielding to the secret intimations of hi 
Spirit by faith and not by sight, thou wilt exper 
ence a precious increase in the knowledge of hi 
ways and of faith and strength to follow hin 
Many have lost ground through unfaithfulness i 
little things, lightly esteeming the sacred impre: 
sions of religious duty; but as we follow the gent! 
unfoldings of our heavenly Master’s will a growt 
in grace is experienced, and in the knowledge « 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

-Let us not shrink from the strippings and n 
ductions which He sees to be necessary—they a1 
to be passed through preparatory to the work H 
designs to employ us in. When He lets us dow 
into suffering, He will assuredly be with us, kee} 
ing us from sinking as we look unto him, an 
then raising us up again to sing of his mercies an 
of his wonderful works to the children of met 
May’st thou, my dear friend, be preserved in th 
hollow of his hand, and strengthened with mig 
in the inner man, to do whatever thy hands fin 
to do at his bidding. 

Thy dear and valued mother was a watchwoma 
on the wall, and one that often refreshed the di: 
ciples by the inwardness of her spirit—her ci 
cumspection and faithfulness. May all her chi 
dren be found walking in her footsteps, accordin 
to their respective measures and stations in tk 
church of Christ.” : 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend,” 

We are accustomed to rely on the reports 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for our ideas of tl: 
comparative temperature of the seasons. For in 
mediate preceding years this may be measurab! 
correct; but a little consideration, I think, wi 
make it clear, that it will not do thus to compat 
the present with many preceding years, and th: 
the thermometers some distance from the ci 
would be likely to be nearer the truth. J. M. 
reports the present winter at about 3° above t 
winters of 1814-15 and 1835-36, but I think 
is probable that it was colder than either. T 
population of Philadelphia now is probably qua 
ruple of 735 and 736, and perhaps many fold 
"14 and 715. The protection of the largely i 
creased number of buildings, and proportiona 
increased number of fires for domestic, manufa 
turing, and mechanical purposes, and the anim 
heat of so large a collection of people, togeth 
with the amount of gas consumed combined, 
know must modify the temperature very consid 
ably of our present winters, as compared wi 


As some evidence of this I submit a few me 
randums: Sccond mo. 8th, 1868. Thermome 
at sunrise 20° below zero, clear and still. It 
proper to remark, our situation is 114 miles S. 
of Philadelphia, in a valley, surrounded by hi 
and woods. One-and-a-half miles N. E. of us 
thermometer was reported at 12° and 18° belo 
location rather protected than exposed. T 
wiles S. W. 17° below, situation exposed. T 
cold day of the Second month (I think it was t 
7th) our thermometer did not rise above 7° or 
above, all day. Third mo. 8d. Thermometer 
zero this morning ; 9 o’clock only 6° above, cle 
124,16°; 14 Pp. M., 8°; evening, zero; next mo 
ing nearly 2° above. There was a very high wi 
at this time and our neighbor’s thermomet 
were reported much lower than ours. 

N. H. 


The proud are always ungrateful ; the humb 


Selected for “The Friend.” 


Richard Renolds was for many years exten- 
ively engaged in the iron trade, by which he 
Under 
he influence of religious principle, he was sensi- 


ery considerably increased his wealth. 


le of his responsibility to Him, to whom belong- 
th, ‘‘the earth and the fulness thereof,” and his 
eart being enlarged in love to God, and good- 
ill to men, it is believed that, after taking from 
is large income sufficient only for his own mod- 
rate establishment, he devoted the whole of the 
mainder to charitable purposes. His benefi- 
ence was guided by great wisdom, which rendered 
he benefit still more extensive. His benevolence 
“ised the admiration of all who knew him ; yet 
e was far from being elated by this circumstance, 
t by the possession of wealth; and in the distri- 
ution of his bounty, he frequently concealed the 
and that sent relief. He was a truly humble 
inded christian, and was often tried with a deep 
nse of spiritual poverty. He had also a very 
w view of the stewardship committed to him, 
hich he, on one occasion, described to a friend 
| the following terms ; “« My talent is the mean- 
st of all talents, a little sordid dust; but the 
an in the parable, who had but one talent, was 
scountable, and for the talent that I possess, 
umble as it is, I also am accountable to the great 
ord of all.” This good steward, was favored to 
‘perience an increasing and well grounded con- 
lence in the mercy of God, through the ever 
lessed Redeemer, which he thus expressed in a 
tter, written only a few days before his decease. 
“I have done with this world, and all my hap- 
hess in it is from the hope that I shall soon 
ive it, where there is neither sin nor sorrow ; 
id that hope rests entirely on the mercy of God, 
id the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ.” 
‘The end of this man, was peace.—John Thorp’ s 
tiers. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
To the Contributors to the Tract Association. 


The Board of Managers wish to call the atten- 
m of Friends to the regulation by which all:con- 
butors to the Association are entitled to receive 
facts at the Depository, at the rate of 16 pages 
r a cent to the amount of their contributions. 
ae funds of the Association are necessarily 
igely expended in maintaining a full supply of 
ese publications, and contributions are invited 
ym those interested in disseminating them. 
ims of money for this purpose may be left with 
cob Smedley, Jr., at the Depository, No. 304 
ich St., or with John S. Stokes, No. 114 North 
urth St. 


Richard Farnsworth. 

Richard Farnsworth was convinced by George 
,in the year 1651. He was one of those early 
histers whose extended travels, amid great exer- 
ses and sufferings, were largely instrumental in 
st gathering the Socicty of Friends ; of whom it 
estified, that ‘‘knowing the depths of Satan, 
experienced in the dealings and goodness of 
: Lord,” he was enabled to speak as with the 
ue of the learned, to the strengthening of the 
ak, the refreshing of the weary, and the reviv- 
of the faint; so that in the hand of the Lord 

as made as a father to many. 
little before his departure, he expressed to 
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author of a considerable number of treatises of a 
doctrinal and controversial character; and a min- 
ister about fourteen years.—Biographical Me- 
motrs of Friends. Giee 
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FOURTH MONTH 11, 1868. 


We have received two pamphlets, one entitled 
“Our National Obligations to acknowledge God 
in the Constitution of the United States ;” the 
other “ Religious defects of the Constitution of the 
United States,” together with a request to advocate 
in this Journal co-operation with the “ National 
Association” to secure the introduction of a clause 
in the Constitution of the United States, specifi- 
cally recognizing the supreme authority of the 
Almighty, and the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler 
of nations. De 

Every sincere christian and lover of his country 
may properly desire that the sovereign authority 
of the Almighty Ruler of nations, and the impera- 
tive obligation to conform to his will, should be 
explicitly recognized in the fundamental law of 
the land; and may co-operate in the effort to have 
such an amendment as is proposed grafted in the 
National Constitution. Springing from a right 
motive, and accompanied with a true sense of de- 
pendence on the superintending care and protec- 
tion of the Dread of nations, it would be a fit 
acknowledgment of a christian people. 

But we think some of the reasons given, in the 
pamphlets received, for the proposed action, are 
more than doubtful. We readily admit that civil 
government is sanctioned by divine ordinance, 
and that the Divine will is the ultimate source of 
authority in civil government. It is true also that 
men cannot give to the government they may set 
up, @ power which they do not themselves possess; 
and that as man has no right to take his own life, 
he therefore cannot confer on government the 
right to put human beings to death. But the as- 
sertion that this right has been granted by the 
Almighty, and that He should therefore be dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in the organic law, in order 
that it may be properly exercised, is assuming for 
truth what we apprehend cannot be proved by any 
thing in scripture which refers to the present dis- 
pensation. 

The expression of the Apostle, when exhorting 
the Roman converts to render due obedience to 
those in authority over them, that the ruler 
“beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath on 
him that doeth evil,” conveys no sanction, or ap- 
proval of taking human life. The word “ sword” 
is evidently used merely to designate power, and 
the execution ‘ of wrath on him who doeth evil” 
may be fully accomplished without putting him 
to death. 

Nor can we assent to the proposition that “The 
name of God ought to be solemnly invoked for the 
sanction of all official oaths, and not be struck out 
of those oaths as it now is in our national Consti- 
tution.” Our Saviour and his apostle James, 
expressly forbid all swearing, whether official or 
profane. Itis therefore wrong to invoke the Holy 
Name while transgressing a divine command. 
And as all experience has taught that the great 


e around his. bed, that the Lord, who had|body of those who think they must fortify their 


3 weakness; saying, “God hath appeared for 
ning of my testimony, and hath broken in 
on me as a flood. I am filled with his love 
re than I am able to express.”’ His death took 
. in London in the year 1666. He was the 


with him hitherto, was near in the time of|yea or nay by swearing, most generally take an 


oath as a mere form, without thought of its solemn 
invocation of the infinite Jehovah, we cannot but 
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It isa mistake to attribute so much of the evil 
that is connected with the operation of our govern- 
ment, to the omission of the verbal acknowledg- 
ment of the supreme authority of the Almighty 
in the National Constitution.” Let such an ac- 
knowledgment be introduced therein, but the place 
where it should be inscribed and reverenced is 


"| the hearts of the people. There is where its in- 


fluence must be more generally felt by those con- 
nected with the government, and by those who 
are to execute or obey the laws, before equity and 
peace will be primary objects with legislators, and 
honesty and humility the prevailing feelings of 
the people. Christ’s yoke must be worn if his 
kingdom is to spread, and his glorious gospel, 
which is “ the power of God unto salvation,’ must 
be the practical rule of every-day life, if we would 
have his righteous sceptre to sway the nation, and 


think it, far better that the Holy Name should be 
omitted, as it is so much the less likely to be taken 
in vain. 


cause the people to dwell safely. 


In justice to our cotemporary we give our read- 
ers the following, which appeared in the Presby- 
terian of the 4th inst. 

“An EXpLANATION.—“ The Friend” of last 
Saturday contains an earnest remonstrance against 
what it deems the misrepresentations of a corres- 
pondent in Hastern Ohio, in giving an account 
of a revival in Freeport, in that State. We are 
very ready to admit that the sentences italicised 
by “The Friend” convey a false impression, if 
applied to the whole body of people whom it rep- 
resents ; but we supposed our correspondent to 
refer, in his remarks, to the portion of Friends 
ealled ‘‘ Hicksites,” and of this class we fear the 
description given is quite accurate. We certainly 
did not mean to say, or allow any one to say that 
the Orthodox Friends of this country are tainted 
with “infidelity.” We believe better things of 
them than this, and are very sure that many of 
them whom it has been our pleasure to meet, are 
of the number of God’s children, elect and pre- 
cious, to whom we would give unreserved confi- 
dence and love.” 


Persons sending communications to “The 
Friend” through the city post, are reminded, that 
all letters or packages weighing over half an ounce 
and less than an ounce are charged double post- 
age, and so in proportion. 

We have sometimes to pay six or eight cents 
additional to the two cents which have been pre- 
paid. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornien.—The revenue returns of Great Britain for 
the past quarter have been published, and show a de- 
ficiency of £5,000,000 from all sources. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has asked leave, in the House of Com- 
mons, to bring in a bill for the purchase by the govern- 
ment of all the lines of telegraph in the kingdom. The 
bill provides for the appointment of arbiters, who shall 
decide what prices are to be paid to the several tele- 
graph companies for their property and interests. The 
debate on the Irish Church continued in the House of 
Commons during several successive nights. It termi- 
nated at 2.15 A. M., on the 4th inst., and a division took 
place on Lord Stanley’s motion to postpone the con- 
sideration of Gladstone’s resolutions until the next Par- 
liament; six hundred members voted, and the motion 
was defeated by sixty majority. The House then went 
into committee and Gladstone’s resolutions were adopted 
by a majority of 56. They are in substance as follows: 

“First. That in the opinion of the House the Irish 
Church should cease to exist as an establishment, due 
regard being had, however, for personal interests and 
rights of property. : 

“Second. That no new personal rights should be 
created, and the commission on the Irish Church should 
limits its operations to matters of immediate necessity, 
pending the final action of Parliament upon the whole 
question, 
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“Third. That a petition should be presented to the 
Queen, praying the Church patronage of Ireland to be 
placed at the disposal of Parliament.” 

The debates were participated in by the leading mem- 
bers of Parliament, and were very able and interesting. 
The measure itself is regarded as the most important 
that has been decided during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The Times says: ‘Tbe Commons have resolved 
that this cancer of the empire shall be removed. This 
morning’s vote is the dawn of a reunited empire. 
wrongs of ages are to be ended, and right done, amid 
the acclamations of the nation, and this must guarantee 
peace.” The Morning Post concludes an able article 
with the following words: ‘ This vote is the death war- 
rant of the Irish Church. No fairer trophy was ever 
won by the Liberal party since the Emancipation bill of 
1829.” A Cabinet meeting was held on the 4th, to con- 
sider what action should be taken in view of the votes 
on Gladstone’s resolutions. It is reported that the min- 
isters decided to resign in case the opposition should 
retain their large majority after the recess of Parliament. 

The naturalization treaty just concluded by the North 
German Confederation with the United States has been 
finally ratified by the Federal Parliament. It was almost 
unanimously approved. A Berlin dispatch states that 
George Bancroft, U. S. Minister, has been empowered 
by the State Department at Washington to negotiate a 
treaty of commerce and navigation with the North Ger- 
man Confederation. 

The resolution whick was recently introduced into 
the North German Parliament, declaring in effect that 
the members might not be held responsible for words 
uttered in debate, in any other place, was carried by a 
large majority. 

The last news from the contending armies on the 
Parana is important. The allied army stormed a re- 
doubt at Humaita, and after a desperate contest suc- 
ceeded in carrying the works, capturing fifteen large 
guns, and a quantity of stores and ammunition. At the 
time the land forces were so engaged, the Brazilian 
fleet, taking advantage of the moment, succeeded in 
getting past the land batteries; and reached Ascension. 
The city, however, had been evacuated by the Para- 
guayan troops, and deserted by its citizens. A Paris 
paper has advices which state that the situation of the 
Paraguayans is not as desperate as the Brazilian ac- 
counts represent. The Paraguayans still hold Hamaita, 
and the contest continued. 

The Austrian Legislature has passed a bill providing 
for general education by a system of public schools. An 
amendment proposed by the clerical party was rejected. 

A dispatch from Madrid gives a positive denial to the 
reported prohibition of American newspapers by the 
Spanish government. 

The Bishops of the Irish Church have united in a note 
to Disraeli, the Premier, urging him to sacrifice one half 
of the revenues of the Church establishment in Ireland, 
in order to save the rest. 

A Paris dispatch of the 6th says: Orders have gone 
forward to the French troops now occupying Rome to 
return, and it is thought the evacuation will be com- 
pleted ina few days. * 

London.—Consols, 93}. U.S. 5-20’s, 723. Liverpool. 
—Uplands cotton, 12$d. a 12}d.; Orleans, 128d. a 123d. 
Breadstuffs and provisions quiet and unchanged. 

Unirep States.—Congress—In consequence of the 
Senate haying been occupied most of the time in the 
trial of the President, and the House of Representatives 
attending the trial as prosecutors of the impeachment, 
but little business has been attended to in either House. 
The bill exempting manufactures generally from inter- 
nal revenue, and limiting the tax to a few specified 
articles, which passed the House of Representatives and 
was amended in the Senate, when it came again to the 
House was further modified. It was found difficult to 
reconcile the two branches of Congress on all points, 
but the bill finally passed both. 

The Impeachment.—The trial of the President pro- 
ceeded on the 31st ult., and during the remainder of that 
week, The managers presented a variety of documen- 
tary evidence, and numerous witnesses were examined 
in relation to the alleged unlawful proceedings of the 
President in regard to the appointment of Secretary of 
War, &c. Witnesses were also examined and testimony 
given respecting the speeches and declarations of Pre- 
sident Johnson in Washington, Cleveland and St. Louis. 
The reporters of his speeches testified to the substantial 
accuracy of the published reports. On the 4th inst. the 
managers announced that the case on the part of the 
prosecution was substantially closed, although they 
might call a few more witnesses whose testimony would 
only be cumulative. The President’s counsel stated 
that they were not yet prepared to open the defence, and 
asked for a few days delay in the proceedings. To ac- 
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commodate them the court adjourned to the 9th inst. 
President Johnson has not appeared in the Senate 
chamber since his trial began. 

Philadelphia.—Mortd@lity last week, 263. The mean 
temperature of the Third month, according to the record 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 41.12 deg., the highest 
during the month was 76.50 deg. and the lowest 5 deg., 
the amount of rain 3.36 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the Third month for the past 
seventy-nine years, is stated to be 39.08 deg.; the bighest 
mean during that entire period (in 1859) was 48.25 deg., 
and the lowest (in 1843) was 30 deg. The amount of 
rain in the First, Second, and Third months, was 9.50 
inches. 

Miscellaneous.—The bridge for the Pacific Railroad 
across the Missouri river at Omaha, will be built on 
high ground at the lower end of the town. The super- 
structure is to be of iron, with foundations of granite, 
which will be brought from the Rocky mountains. It 
is supposed the bridge will cost $2,000,000, and require 
two years for its construction. The result of the elec- 
tion in Arkansas is uncertain, both parties claiming it. 
A Buffalo dispatch of the 4th says, that on that day a 
pedestrian named Weston accomplished the unprece- 
dented task of walking 103 miles in 23 hours and 58 
minutes. He did not seem much fatigued with his long 
journey. The navigation of the upper Mississippi was 
open at the close of last week, and there was very little 
ice on Lake Erie. 

The Public Debt.—The monthly statement of the U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury, shows that on the first inst. 
the total debt, after deducting the amount of cash on 
hand, was $2,519,209,687, which is $619,935 less than 
on the first of the Third month. During the month the 
debt bearing coin interest increased $18,279,800, that 
bearing currency interest decreased $15,484,250, and 
that bearing no interest (including matured debt not 
presented for payment) decreased $9,283,348. The 
amount of coin in the Treasury was $99,279,617, and of 
currency $22,230,027. 

The Hlections.—On the 6th inst. an election was held 
in Connecticut for members of the Legislature, Governor 
and other State officers. The Republicans appear to 
have elected a majoritpin both Houses, three in the 
Senate, and twenty in the House of Representatives, but 
their candidate for Governor was defeated. English, 
the Democratic candidate, was re-elected by a majority 
of about 1500. At the election in Rhode Island last 
week the Republican candidates for Governor and mem- 
bers of the Legislature were elected by large majorities. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. New York.— American gold, 138. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1113; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 107}; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 101. Superfine State flour, $8.90 
a $9.35; shipping Ohio, $10 a $10.45; St. Louis, extras, 
$12 a $14; Virginia and Georgia, $10.25 a $15. No.1 
spring wheat, $2.53; white California, $3.20. Canada 
barley, $2.12. Western oats, 853 cts. Rye, $1.90. 
Western mixed corn, $1.20 a $1.25. Uplands cotton, 
29 a 29% cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands cotton, 30 cts. 
Superfine flour, $8.50 a $9; extra, $9.59 a $11; family 
and fancy brands, $12 a $15. Red wheat, $2.80 a $2.85; 
white, $3.10 a $3.30. Rye, $1.85 a $1.90. Yellow 
corn, $1.20. Oats, 90 cts. Clover-seed, $6.50 a $7.75. 
Timothy, $2.50 a $2.75. Flaxseed, $2.90a $3. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle were light, numbering 
only about 1200 head. Extra sold at 11 a 114 cts.; fair 
to good, 9 a 10% cts., and common, 6 a 8 cts. per lb. 
gross. Of sheep 6000 were sold at 64 a 74 cts. per lb. 
gross for clipped, and 8 a 9 cts. per lb. wool sheep. 
Sales of 2000 hogs at $14 a $15 per 100 Ibs. net. Bal- 
tumore.—White corn, $1.11; yellow, $1.18 a $1.19. 
Oats, 88 a 93 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $2.03; No. 
2, $1.89. No. 1 corn, 84 cts.; No. 2,81 cts. Oats, 60 cts. 


NOTICE. 


The fifth Annual Meeting of ‘‘ Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the relief of Colored 
Freedmen,” will be held at Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, 4th month 20th, 
1868, at balf past seven o’clock. 

All Friends interested in the relief and elevation of 
the Freedmen are invited to be present. 

Joun B. Gargert, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Noricn To PARENTS. 


It is expected that the Summer Session of this In- 
stitution will»commence on the 4th of next month. 
Parents and others who may wish to enter pupils, will 
please make application as early as practicable to 
Cuares J, ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Phila. 


‘ RECEIPTS. 
Received from Joseph Doudna, O., per A. Garrets: 
Agt., $2, to No. 32, vol. 42; from G. W. Mott, Io., 3 
N. Warrington, Agt., $4, to No. 52, vol. 41. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable person is wanted as Nurse in the Bo 
Department at Westtown. Application may be made 
Sarab A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phil 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., ' 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St., i 


SPELLING EXERCISES AND RULES, 
compiled by The Friends’ Teachers’ Association, y 
be had at the Book Store, 304 Arch street; or Gi 
Select School, Seventh street, below Race. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


In consequence of the sudden decease of our 1 
valued Friend, Dubré Knight, who has for many ye 
acceptably filled the station of Superintendent of We 
town Boarding School; and the desire of the Matron 
be released at the end of the present session, Friends 
wanted for the stations of Superintendent and Matro 

Those who may feel themselves religiously drawn 
engage in these services are requested to make ea 
application to either of the undernamed, viz: 

‘Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Ph 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Hannah A. Warner, do. 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phi 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St., Phila. | 

Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila. 

Samuel Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., Phils 
Philada., 2d month, 1868. eer 


TEACHER WANTED. - 
Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of 
Boys’ School under the care of “ The Overseers of 
Public School founded by Charter in the Town ¢ 
County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 
Application may be made to : 
Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 
Samuel F. Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden 

David Scull, No. 815 Arch St. es 

William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth St. 


i> 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — 


Wanrtep a TxAcuER in the Girls’ Department— 
qualified to teach Arithmetic, Grammar, Natural Ph 
sophy, &c., to enter on her duties at the opening of 
Summer Session. 

Apply to either of the undernamed, 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 S. Fourth St., Ph 
Martha D. Allen, No. 528 Pine St., Phila. 
Susan E. Lippincott, Haddonfield, N. J. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to su 
intend and manage the farm and family under the c 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and - 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Cai 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel tt 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

John M. Kaighn, Camden, N, J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., P 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPH 
Physician andSuperintendent,--J ospvuAH.WortT! 

ton, M. D. ' 
Application for the Admission of Patients ma) 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries Exuis, C 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Morea ott 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boar 


Diep, on the 18th of Tenth mo. last, Mary Evans 
the ninety-third year of her age, a member of Lon 
Grove Particular and Monthly meeting. It may tr 
be said of this dear Friend that she was concern 
have her day’s work done in the day time, and was w 
ing, with her lamp trimmed and burning, for the co 
of the Bridegroom, and has, we doubt not, entered 
him ipto.the marriage chamber. - 


' WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
* No. 422 Walnut Street. = 


